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Although she believed that the worship of 
e Father which is in spirit and in truth is not 
limited by time or place, but that every where 
She was the daughter of George and Susanna | grateful incense may be offered to the All-seeing 
Mason, and born in*New Garden township, one, and that His ear is alike open, ‘in the void 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 16th of} waste as in the city full,” to hear the silent as- 
the 10th mo., 1783. | pirations of the penitent, the humble, and the 
About the 12th year of her age she removed | sincere, yet she was one who found it good 
with her parents to the city of Baltimore, and | for her to assemble with her friends in social 
of her mother’s judicious care and wise training | religious worship, and often attended when her 
she has borne a full and interesting testimony in | enfeebled bodily powers almost disqualified her 
a volume of memoirs and letters which she com-| for the exertion. Ina letter toa friend, after 
piled, by which it is evident that she was much | attending a distant much neglected meeting, she 
indebted to her religiously concerned mother, | thus expressed herself, “‘ Whence comes this in- 
not only for that instruction which fitted her for | difference? Has any new light from the Eter- 
usefulness in this life, but for the guarded care nal Fount broke in upon us, to show us that we 
with which she watched over her in the season | have nothing todo foreach other?” “I am not 
of youth, endeavoring to shield her from temp-| among the diligent myself, my feeble body has 
tation, especially in relation to injurious reading. | to be remembered ; but the nearer my dwelling 
And above all, did this affectionate parent direct | is to the blessed Master, the stronger is my de- 
her attention to the Divine monitor, the inward | sire, to meet and mingle in spirit with those who 
teacher, hy obedience to which, this our dear diligently wait upon Him, or vocally utter his 
friend was preserved in innocence in early life, | praise.” Her well stored mind and innocent 
and fitted for the fulfilment of her duties in| cheerfulness, made her*a welcome and instruc- 
maturer years. tive companion to the young, and gave Wer a 
In the city of Baltimore where she resided | place in their affections. 
most of her life, she filled the important station| Her virtues were of the quiet unobtrusive 
of elder and overseer to the comfort and satis- | kind, comparable to the gentle, noiseless stream, 
faction of her friends ; being eminently qualified | which refreshes all within its influence. In epis- 
to speak a word in season to the weary. And /jtolary talent she was remarkably gifted, and 
for those who had been drawn away from the | through this medium, “asa brook by the way,” 
safe enclosure, she was prepared to enter into /| was often found administering to the edification 
sympathy and living concern, being animated and | and comfort of those whom she thus addressed. 
strengthened by that love of the Father which! She was one to whom an abundance of the 
seeks to gather and to restore. good things of this world was not given, but who 
In the year 1887 she became a member of this| realized the promise that they who “ seek first 
monthly meeting, by which she was appointed|the kingdom of God and His righteousness,” 
to the station of elder, and there are those | shall have all needful things added thereto—and 


among us who can testify that here also she! in the latter part of her life, being deprived by 


A testimony of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, th 
Philadelphia, concerning Rachael Mason. 


gave evidence that she had been qualified by the | unforeseen circumstances of nearly all she pos- 
great Head of the church for the important du-| 


sessed, she was a bright example of cheerfulness 
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under her loss, and so far from repining, that 
she was seldom heard to advert to it at all. 

For many years her health was undermined 
by a pulmonary complaint, which gradually wore 
out the mortal tabernacle; but in her great and 
increasing weakness she was a patient sufferer, 
looking forward to the fruition of her hopes in 
those “ joys unspeakable and full of glory,” in- 
to which it was her full faith the just of all 

enerations have been, and will be admitted; 
where (she said) “ the righteous will shine as the 
sun in.the kingdom of their Father.” 

Her delicate health requiring the pure air of 
the country, she was separated from us most of 
her time for the last few years of her life; but 
through the medium of her pen she often gave 
evidence how closely she was united to the mem- 
bers of this meeting. 

Having desired, as she expressed a short time 
before her close, ‘day by day, to keep in sub- 
jection every thing adverse to the purity of the 
law written on the heart,” her day’s work had 
been done in the day time, and in the quietness 
and gentleness of a lamb her spirit passed away 
from the earth, on the 8th of the 4th mo. 1849, 
at the house of Thomas Ellicott, at New Garden, 
the place of her nativity ; she being in the 66th 
year of her age. 

Her remains were interred in Friends’ burial 
ground there on the 11th of the same, a solemn 
meeting being held on the occasion in New Gar- 
den meeting house. 


Read and approved in the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce St. 2d mo. 
5th, 1850, and signed on behalf and by direction 
thereof, by Jos. C. Turnrenny, Clerk 

Marrtua B. eat _— 


EARLY PIETY—NO. VI. 

Sarah Featherstone, daughter of Joseph Feath- 
erstone and Sarah his wife, aged about fifteen 
years, was inclined in her tender years to hear the 
voice of wisdom, and to remember her Creator 
in the days of her youth. Frome child she was 
harmless, and obedient to her parents, and of a 
meek and quiet spirit. She was taken sick the 
9th of the 7th mo., 1688. 

Her mother coming to her, she told her that 
she thought that she should be taken from 
her; and when her mother would send for a doctor, 
she said she was freely given up to the will of the 
Lord, whether to live ordie. She farther said 
it was shown her that she was not of a long life, 
and “if this be the time of my change I am con- 
tent!” Her sickness increasing, her mother was 
much concerned; at which she was troubled, 
and said, “ Dear mother, thy dear and tender 
love to me hath been very great, and in that love 
I desire we may rest, freely given up to the will 
of God ; for the Lord may not see meet to trust 
me in this wicked world any longer.” And far- 
ther she said, “OQ! the abominable pride of this 
world! and there are some amongst us who can 
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take liberty to fashion themselves in many things 
like unto the world, both in their habit and 
other needless things. O! but the Christian 
life is another thing; this is not the adorning 
that we are to puton; for if the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the wicked and 
ungodly appear ?” 

Her distemper being violent she then said,— 
“Never so sick in my life; O! sick at my 
heart! O Lord, in merey remember me, and 
bear me up above all my afflictions, for my heart 
trusteth in thee.” Being asked by her mother, 
whether she would be buried by her father, or 
at another burying place, she answered, “ Dear 
mother, bury me where thou and my father, (her 
father-in-law,) please, I leave it to you; it is no 
matter how many miles distant these bodies lie, 
our souls shall one day rejoice together ;” with 
more words bidding those about her not to trou- 
ble her or give her any thing, unless she desired 
it. She lay still in a good frame of mind, w:th 
a sweet countenance, bearing her sickness with 
much patience, often saying, “OQ! my dear and 
heavenly Father! come away, come away, for 
my heart trusteth in thee.” And so fell asleep 


in the Lord, the 17th of the 7th mo. in the 
year 1689} aged 15 years. 


INSTRUCTION RECEIVED FROM A DREAM. 

Some time after John King’s return from 
visiting Ireland, he dreamed he was walking ina 
pleasant plain, and ruminating in his mind of 
what great service he had been in that kingdom, 
when he saw the appearance of a very large, 
stout man coming toward him. He said, “I’m 
coming to fight thee.” Whereupon John King 
asked who he was, and he answered, “ My name 
is Self.” To which John King said he feared 
not but he should conquer him. They engaged, 
and John King threw him down, and fell upon 
him, till he thought he felt him dead, at which 
he was exceedingly elevated, and filled with the 
thoughts of the conquest he had made ; so that 
he vaunted to and fro, as it were on his tiptoes, 
as if the place could scarcely contain him. But 
he had not rejoiced himself long, before he saw 
a man of much greater stature coming towards 
him, who, when he drew near, also told him that 
he was come to fight him. Whereupon John 
King asked him who he was, and he likewise 
answered, “My name is Self.’ John King 
said, “I have slain Self just now, and I doubt 
not of overcoming thee also.” But he replied, 
“Tam the same Self which thou fought and left 
for dead, and am now able to conquer thee.”— 
Upon which they engaged; but Self was too 
strong for him, threw him down, fell upon him, 
and beat him sorely, and then lay upon him, and 
almost pressed him to death. In which distress, 
John King dreamed that he just got his head 
from under him, and looked up towards heaven 
for help; upon which he received strength, and 
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overcame, and totally killed him; and there- 
upon he was very thankful, and durst no more 
go upon his tiptoes, but walked gently away, in 
great humility, awfulness, and reverence of mind, 
ascribing the victory to the Power from whom 
his strength came. 


AN ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF ANZONETTA REBECCA 
PETERS 


The youthful subject of this memoir, Anzonet- 
ta Rebecca Peters, was a native of the city of 
New York, where she was born, in the year 1815 
She was a near relative of Caroline Elizabeth | 
Smelt, whose instructive history has been so | 
widely circulated; and like her, a striking in- | 
stance of the sanctifying and sustaining power of 
true religion. She enjoyed the blessing of a 
pious, devoted mother, who endeavored to im- 
press the mind of her child, at a very carly age, 
with the importance of her eternal welfare. The 
fruit of this labor was not, however, immediately 
manifest. Anzonetta possessed naturally a 
violeat temper, and at times evinced much self- 
will and obstinacy. Her mother was often 





grieved and humbled at the exhibition of her | 
wayward temper: she spent hours in shedding 
bitter tears—hours in pouring out earnest sup- 
plications for her danghter. 

But, in her fifth year, a marked change took | 


place in her temper. Although she still needed | 
discipline, her mother has no recollection of 
having had to reprove her for peevishness, | 
irritability, or ill temper, after this period ; not- | 
withstanding frequent attacks of severe illness, | 
accompanied by violent pain, to which she was | 
subject from her eighth to her twelfth year. 

As she grew up, she began to exhibit several 
striking traits of character, especially great 
neatness and attention to decorum. There was, 
system, too, and method in all her habits. She 
carefully practised the maxim—“a place for 
everything, and everything in its place.” 
Another characteristic was great decision and 
perseverance in whatever she undertook. 

After her twelfth year, she enjoyed better 
health and greater buoyancy of spirits than she 
had previously done. The feclings of nature, 
which had been subdued, began to revive, and 
a fondness for rich and costly apparel manifested 
itself. ler mother remarks, at this period, she 
would have been fond of dancing—“ but I 
thought it wrong for Christian parents to permit 
their children to acquire a taste for an amuse- 
ment in which they could not indulge without 
becoming devoted to the sinful vanities of the 
world.” At the same time, we are told that 
Anzonetta was so remarkable for her love of 
truth, that the most implicit confidence could be 
placed in whatever she said; and that she was 
very anxious to do what was right. She took a 
long time to consider before she acted; but 
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when once convinced that a thing was right, she 
was not easily turned from it. Still her heart 
seemed untouched—upon all that related to her 
eternal interests, she appeared cold and reserved. 
She was diligent in learning her Bible lessons, 
—never wanting to be reminded of them; but 
manifested no interest in them beyond the 
correct performance of her task. 

This apparent apathy continued till her four- 
teenth year, when her feelings were aroused by 
the sudden and happy death of a young acquaint- 
ance. During the following winter, the serious 
impressions made by this event were manifestly 
deepened: she was often seen with a Bible in 
her hand. The watchful eye of an anxious 
mother marked, with no slight interest, the fact 
that, at particular times each day, she retired to 
her room to commune therg in secret. Still all 
her silent musings, reflections, and feelings were 
locked up in the deep recesses of her own bosom. 
When reminded of her obligations to the 
Almighty, and the importance of repentance, she 
made no reply, but remained silent and at- 
tentive. 

The work of religion in the heart of Anzonet- 
ta appears to have been gradual, and it was not 
till the winter of 1829, that she ventured to 
communicate, even to her mother, the deep in- 
terest which had been there excited on the sub- 
ject of her eternal wellfare. The death ofa 
pious domestic, to whom she was strongly 
attached, and with whom she spent much time 
during her illness, seemed to be the means of 
effectually softening her heart. The sufferer’s 
calm patience, her expressions of humble confi- 
dence in the Divine promises, made a deep im- 
pression on Anzonetta’s mind. Her peaceful 
waiting for death, her daily preparation for the 
last summons, and her midnight prayers for 
herself and the family, were not lost upon those 
around her. Anzonetta displayed no violent 


| emotion at the departure of this humble believer; 


but a deep seriousness was depicted on every 
feature. 

The next day she accompanied her mother to 
a place of worship. ‘The sermon seemed 
singularly adapted to the state of her feelings :— 
the subject of it wasdeath. During itsdelivery, 
she appeared greatly agitated and distressed, 
and upon reaching home, was no longer able to 
restrain herself. She immediately retired to her 
chamber, and for a time wept bitterly. At 
length, she exclaimed—“I feel that [ am a 
great sinner in the sight of God; I have done 
nothing but sin from the day of my birth until 
now. What can I do? 1 am a afraid to die, 
and yet death may be at the very door.” 

To her mother’s enquiry, how long she had 
had these views and impressions, she replied, 
“I have been distressed at times, on account of 
sin, for several years; but I always strove to 
get rid of these painful feelings. Whenever my 
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mind has been thus awakened, I have been led 
to think seriously of God and eternity for a 
little while—to read my Bible, and try to pray ; 
but soon my impressions would wear off, and I 
again relapse into a state of indifference and 
carelessness. At one time during the summer, 
I was slightly indisposed ; I threw myself on the 
bed, and to divert my thoughts, took up a novel 
with the intention of readingit. 1 had read but 
a little way, when there darted into my mind 
these solemn words—the day of the Lord is at 
hand. Had some angel voice uttered these 
words in my hearing, it could not have produced 
a more startling effect, or have left a more vivid 
impression on my mind. I threw the book from 
me: it was the first and last novel that I ever 
attempted to read. I thought that if the day of 
the Lord was at hand, that book was no book to 
prepare my mind for the awful scenes it would 
disclose. These words continued to sound in my 
eur. Sometimes when I was at school, in the 
act of reciting a lesson, the echo would seem to 
come upon me with a power I could not resist— 
the day of the Lord is at hand. At times I 


have been so much affected with this solemn | 
thought, that { knew not how to go on with my 


recitation. At other times, the impression 


seemed to fade away, aud become altogether | 


erased from my memory; so that I felt as 
thoughtless and indifferent as ever. But when 


Jane was called into eternity, these recollections 


were revived with overwhelming power. 1 felt 
that I had been disobedient to the heavenly 
voice: death seemed to put on new terrors and 
to stand directly in my path. I thought much 
of Jane’s departure: I reflected that she was a 
Christian—that she had loved and served her 
Saviour—that she was happy even on a sick and 
dying bed, and had now gone to ‘the rest which 
remaineth for the people of God.’ I then asked 
myself—‘ what is my state? Were I summoned 
to the bar of a pure and holy God, how could 1 
‘stand up and render in my account? I looked 
back upon my past life, and could not find a 
single act which I thought would please God,— 
I had done nothing but sin. I was overwhemed 
with fear, and filled with alarm, lest he should 


cut me down in the midst of my disobedience | 


and guilt. These thoughts and feelings still 
occupy my mind :—I cannot get rid of them. I 
am afraid to go to sleep, lest I shall awake in 


eternity. This passage of Scripture, also, I) 


hear sounding in my ear a thousand times a day, 
—‘It is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this the judgment. I want to serve God; 
but I feel something within me rising up in 
opposition to his authority, and prompting me 
to rebellion. Whata strange heart I have! Did 
ever any one have such a heart before ?” 

From her earliest years, the attention of 
Anzonetta had been called tothe great and solemn 
truths of religion ;—the light had shone around 
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her, but the darkness had comprehended it not. 
Referring to this period, when on her death-bed, 
she said—“ it was not because she neglected her 
Bible, that she then walked in darkness and had 
| no light: but that she did not look to her heavenly 
Father, to illumine what was dark in her.” 
| This experience of Anzonetta proves that after 
the best instructors have done all they can to 
enlighten the mind, unless the Author ofall true 
| light opens the understandings, and seals in- 


|struction upon the heart, their words will fall 


_ powerless upon the ear. 
| _ Anzonetta was now thoroughly awakened ; and, 


| through Divine goodness, was not again suffered 
| to relapse into indifference. The great work of 
| Tenovation was begun ; and, as it continued to 
‘advance, light gradually broke in upon her be- 
| nighted soul. Yet she had many sore conflicts 
to endure; she had to contend with the unsub- 
dued rebellion of her own heart, and the opposi- 
_ tion that still rose up in her bosom against the 
Divine law. During this period, she often said 
to her mother,—“I wish to give my heart to 
God: I know I ought to; but I find so much 
opposition within, that I cannot submit. When 
I try to engage in prayer, it seems as though 
some powerful influence drew my mind aside.” 

Her health at length sunk under this painful 
struggle. She was taken from school, where, 
during this season of affliction, she liad still been 
engaged in the diligent prosecution of her studies, 
and sent into the country. She passed the 
season with her relations, amidst the magnificent 
scenery of the Highlands: but, though feelingly 
alive to the beauties of nature, the distress of her 
mind was so great, that on this oceasiou they 
afforded her no delight; and she returned to the 
e:ty in the autumn, but little benefited. 

It was still some months before her Divine 
Master saw meet to dispel this dark cloud and to 
shed upon her agitated spirit the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God. But, in his 
own time, she was enabled to fly from all false 
refuges to the bosom of the Saviour—to give 
herself up entirely into the hands of the great 
Redeemer, who delivered her from that torment- 
ing fear which had so long held her in bondage. 

But her sky was not yet to be always bright 
and unclouded; though now and then she was 
enabled to ascend the sacred mount, and drink 
from the crystal stream of heavenly pleasure, 
her path lay more frequently in the vale below. 
Like a true disciple of Him, who said—“ Take 

my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart,’’—great humility and 
| child-like meekness now became marked and 
distinguishing traits in her character. 

| Henceforward, Anzonetta’s spiritual course 
| was onward ; her path was like the shining light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
There was no looking back—no hankering after 
'the world she had renounced: but, forgetting the 
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things that were behind, and looking to the 
things that were before, she unceasingly pressed 
forward toward the mark, for the prize of her 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Her 
countenance became impressed with so sweet a 
serenity and heavenly mindedness, that strangers 
were led to say,—“‘her very appearance shows 
that she is a Christian, and that she has a more 
solid’ foundation of happiness than this world 
affords.” She was most strictly conscientious 
in seeking the Lord daily in hercloset. She had 
seasons for retirement ; and nothing could induce 
her to forego these opportunities of sweet and 
solemn converse with her heavenly Father. “I 
find my mind,” said she, “ prepared in the closet 
for all the duties of day. Every day I discover 
much in my heart that is wrong, and needs to be 
brought under the subduing power of Divine 
Grace.” ; 
Even in her ordinary employments, it was 
very observable that her heart was lifted up in 
prayer or praise, or that her mind was dwelling, 
with intense interest, upon some sacred truth. 
[To be continued.] 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


This wonderful bridge is by some esteemed, | 
next to the cataract of Niagara, the greatest cu- 


riosity in the United States. The following de- 
scription is by Thos. Jefferson: “The Natural 
Bridge, the most sublime of nature’s works, is 
on the ascent of a hill, which seems to have been 
cloven through its length by some great convul- 
sion. ‘The fissure just at the bridge, is, by some 
admeasurements, 270 feet deep, by others only 
205. It is about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and 
90 feet at the top. Its breadth in the middle 
is about 50 feet, but more at the ends; and the 
thickness of the mass at the summit of the arch 
about 40 feet. A part of this thickness is con- 


fords public and commodious passage over a val- 
ley which cannot be crossed elsewhere for a con- 
siderable distance. The stream passing under it 
is called Cedar Creek, it isa water of James ri- 
ver, and sufficient in the dryest seasons to turn 
a grist mill, though its fountain is not more than 
two miles above.” The following account is from 
another source. As we stood under this beau- 
tiful arch, we saw the place where visitors have 
often taken the pains to engrave their names upon 
the rock ; here Washington climed up twenty-five 
feet and carved his own name where it still re- 
mains. Some wishing to immortalize their names 
have engraved them deep and large, while others 
have tried to climb up and insert them highin the 
book of fame. A few years since a young man, 
being ambitious to place his name above all oth- 
ers, came very near losing his life in the attempt. 
After much fatigue, he climbed up as high as pose 
sible, but found that the person who had before 
occupied his place, was taller than himself, and 
consequently had placed his name above his 
reach. But he was not thus to be discouraged, 
he opened a large jacknife, and in the soft lime- 
stone began to cut places for his hands and feet. 
With much patience and industry he worked his 
way upwards, and succeeded in carving his name 
higher than the most ambitious had done before 
him. He could now triumph, but his triumph 
was short, for he was placed in such a situation 
that it was impossible to descend unless he fell 
upon the rugged rocks beneath him. There was 
no house near, from which his companions could 
get assistance. He could not remain in that 
condition, and what was worse his friends were 
too much frightened to do anything for his re- 
lief: They looked upon him already as dead, 


| expecting every moment to see him precipitated 


stituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth | 


to many large trees. ‘The arch approaches the 


semi-elliptical form, but the larger axis of the | 


ellipsis, which would be the chord of the arch, 
is many times longer than the transverse. Though 
the sides of this bridge are provided in some 
parts with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men 
have resolution to walk to them, and look over 
into the abyss. You will involuntarily fall on 
your hands and feet, creep to the parapet, and 
peep over it. Looking down from this height a 
few minutes, gave me a violent -head ache. 


ble, that from below, is delightful in an equal 
extreme. It is impossible for the emotions, 


arising out of the sublime, to be felt beyond] he felt himself fast growing weak. 
So beautiful an arch, so| made his last effort and succeeded. 


what they are here. 
elevated, so light and springing as it were up to 
heaven. The rapture of the spectator is really 


upon the rocks below and dashed to pieces. Not 
so with himself; he determined to ascend ; accord- 
ingly he plied himself with his knife, cutting 
places for his hands and feet and gradually as- 
cended with incredible labor. He exerted every 
muscle, his life was at stake, and all the terrors 
of death were before him; he dared not look 
downwards lest his head should become dizzy, 
and perhaps on this circumstance his life depen- 
ded. His companions stood at the top of the 
rock, exhorting and encouraging him, his strength 
was almost exhausted, but a bare possibility of 
saving his life still remained, and hope the last 
friend of the distressed had not yet forsaken him. 


If His course upwards was rather oblique than per- 
the view from the top, be painful and intolera-! pendicular. 


His most critical moment had now 
arrived. He had ascended considerably more 
than 200 feet, and had still further to rise when 

He now 
He had cut 
his way not far from 250 feet from the water in 
a course almost perpendicular, and in a little less 


indescribable. This bridge is in the county of! time than two hours. His anxiousfriends reached 
Rockbridge, to which it has given name, and af-! him a pole from the top and drew him up. They 
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so 
received him with shou's of joy, but he himself | they were poorly fed on coarse meadow hay, and 
was completely exhausted. He immediately | often died from exposure and lack of suitable 
fainted away on reaching the spot, and it was | food, or fell a prey to the wolves and the Indians. 
some time before he could be recovered. It was | From the difficulties and expense of importation, 
interesting to see the path up these awful rocks, ' the price was so high as to put them beyond the 
and to follow in imagination this bold youth as! reach of many even in moderate circumstances, 
he thus saved his life. His name stands far A red calf soon came to be cheaper than a black 
above all the rest, a monument of hardihood, of | one, on account of the greater probability of its 
rashness, and of folly.” | being mistaken for a deer and killed by the 
wolves. When cows were so high as to sell in 
1636 at from twenty-five to thirty pounds ster- 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURE AND MIDDLESEX Jing, and oxen at forty pounds a pair, a quart of 
COUNTY IN PARTICULAR. | fresh milk could be bought for a penny, and four 

We publish the Report in part of the Secre- | eggs at the same price. 

tary of the Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, | It should be borne 0 mind, also, that the cat- 
as presenting very important and _ interesting tle of that time, even in England, were not to be 
data. , compared with the beautiful animals now to be 
Massachusetts is the Pilgrim State, and the /seen there. The ox of that day was small, ill- 
pioneer of agriculture. The rude machinery of | shaped, and every way inferior to the ox of the 
other days has given place to the finest agricul- | present time. The sheep has, since then, been 
tural implements of the world. The Plow to improved to an equal or even greater extent, both 
which allusion has been made in the Secretary’s | 2 form and size, and the fineness and value of its 
Report—* twelve years after the landing, ‘no | wool. The draught horse, so serviceable on the 
plows were in the country.” Such has been the | farm, long the pride of London, and now equally 
advance, that, at the World’s Fair, in London, | 80 of Boston, and the noble breed of race horses, 
Massachusetts bore away the palm, and obtained | 80 celebrated for their flectness, were then un- 
the premium for the Best Plough—thus sending , thought of. It is difficult to appreciate fully the 


back improvements upon their own inventions, 
and even surpassing them. 

We cannot, without some little reflection, make 
full allowance for the difficulties surrounding the 
early settlers of New England. We must re- 
member that they exchanged a country far ad- 
vanced in civilization—and notwithstanding its 
rude tillage, and its large tracts of uninclosed 
moors, probably better cultivated than any other 
on the globe—for one entirely strange to them, 
possessing a climate and a soil unlike any they 
had known before. They had to begin a life in 
which their previous experience could afford them 
little or no aid, in a wilderness that must be sub- 
dued in the midst of a thousand obstacles. The 
system of cultivation they had learned and prac- 
tised at home could not serve them here. They 
had to start anew, and acquire, painfully and 
laboriously, the knowledge applicable to their 
situation. If we find their progress to be slow, 
Jet us not wonder at it ; we should rather wonder 
that they advanced at all, or even that they did 
not perish in the wilderness amid the privations 
and the sufferings of winter. 

For many months after their arrival, they had 
no beasts of burden: when at last afew cows 
were brought over from the mother country,* 


~ ©The first cattle were imported by Edward Wins- 


low, in the ship Charity, March, 1624. Having been 
sent out as agent by the Plymouth Colony, he brought 
over four animals, three of which were heifers. One 
authority says they arrived in the ship Azz, the first 
voyage of which was made in 1623; but there can be 
no doubt that the cattle referred to, at the time of the 
distribution of cattle in 1627, came in a subsequent 
voyage made by that vessel. 


| changes which the increased attention to agricul- 
ture has effected in domestic animals even in the 
last century. 
| During the early part of the last century the 
| average gross weight of the neat cattle brought 
| for sale to the Smithfield market was not over 
three hundred and seventy pounds, and that of 
| sheep twenty-eight pounds. The average weight 
of the former is now over eight hundred pounds. 
| On account of the high price of cattle at that 
| period, and the risks they run, it is not probable 
| that the settlers purchased even the best speci- 
mens of the animals then bred in England. Such 
being the state of things, it is easily imagined 
that the first cattle imported into this country 
proved of a very inferior quality. 

Nor was the difficulty of procuring agricul- 
tural implements the least of the obstacles the 
early settlers had to encounter.* Some were im- 
ported from the mother country, but all could not 
obtain them in this manner. The only metal to 
be had was made of bog ore, very brittle, and 
liable to break and put a stop toa day’s labor. 
The implements of agriculture seem, for the most 
part, to have been made from this metal, and 





* The colonists do not seem to have been provided 
with plows ; for we find that twelve years after the 
landing at Plymouth; the farmers about Boston, hav- 
ing no plows, were obliged to break up the bushes 
with their hand and hoes, to prepare their lands for 
cultivation; and even so late as 1637, there were but 
thirty-seven plows in the whole State. It was the 
custom, even to a much later period, for one owning a 
plow, to do most of the plowing in a town; going about 
from one partof the town toanother. The town often 
paid a bounty to one who would buy and keep a plow 
in repair, to do work in this way. 
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with comparatively little fitness for the purpose. 
Even those imported from the mother country 
were not only of the rudest construction but were 
also extremely heavy and unmanageable ; for the 
men of that time had not discovered the art of 
diminishing weight without lessening strength. 
The process of casting steel was not invented till 
more than a century later, and then it remained 
a secret in Sheffield for some years. The num- 
ber and variety of implements have been infinite- 
ly increased, even in the last half century, to 
meet the wants of a more advanced husbandry, 
to which, indeed, these mechanical improvements 
have, in their turn, largely contributed. 

It is true that the Pilgrims, on their arrival in 
this country, had the benefit of the plants at that 
time cultivated and used as food by the Indians, 
yet they were wholly unaccustomed to these, and 
were ignorant of the mode of usingthem as food, | 
and of the manner of their cultivation. Indian 
corn, the staple product, and the pride of America, 
had never been seen by them. Pumpkins, 
squashes, potatoes and tobacco, were almost, 
equally strange to them.* 

When their necessities taught them the value 
of these plants, they were not slow in adopting 
the Indian methods of cultivating them. As the | 
general cultivation, in the colonies, continued | 
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an axe in two or three. They used a stone axe, 
made much in the same way as the hoe above 
described, to scrape the charred surface of the 
logs, and hasten the burning. This mode of 
clearing was common through the western part 
of the State. In the eastern part, the tree was 
sometimes girdled with the axe, and thus killed, 
was allowed to dry, and then burned by kindling 
a fire around it, as above described. 

They taught the settlers to select the finest 
ears of corn for seed, to plant it at the proper 
time, and in a proper manner, to weed it, and to 
hill it. They were accustomed to dig small 
holes four feet apart, with a clumsy instrument, 
resembling the one described, which, in the east- 
ern part of the State, was sometimes made of 
large clam-shells. Those living in the vicinity 


| of the sea-shore, put into each hole a horse-shoe 


crab or two, upon which they dropped four, and 
sometimes six kernels of corn, and covered it with 
the implement with which they had dug the hole. 
In the interior, a few small fishes in each hill 
were used as a fertilizer. Beans were planted 
with the corn after it had come up, and grew up 
supported by it. Great attention was paid by 
them to the protection of their growing crops. 
Not a weed was to be seen in their fields, and the 
corn was carefully guarded against destruction 


much the same for many years, with only slight | by insects and birds. To prevent loss by the 
modifications on the introduction of the plow, it | latter, a small watch-house was erected in the 
may not be inappropriate to turn our attention, | midst of a field of corn, in which one of the 
for a moment, to the agriculture of the natives. | family, often the oldest child, slept, and early in 

It is well known, that most of the hard work | the morning rose to watch the blackbirds. It 
necessary to supply their limited wants, fell to | was their universal custom to hill the corn about 
the lot of the women, assisted, sometimes, by old | two feet high, for its support, and spots may often 
men and little boys. Among their thankless | be seen at the present day, which were evidently 
tasks was that of farming, which they carried on cultivated by them. The colonists very gener- 
to an extent quite remarkable, when we consider | ally imitated this custom, and it has been con- 
the rudeness of the tools with which they worked, | tinued down toourowntimes. The men planted 
and the circumstances in which they were placed. and cured their tobacco, which was, ordinarily, 
They had no art of manufacturing metal, and of | the only plant they worked upon, the women 
course could have no proper implements of agri- | managing all the rest.—FVint’s Report of Mass. 
culture. Their cultivation was not so rude, how- Board of Agriculture. 
ever, as one would naturally stippose. They | 
made a kind of hoe by tying the shoulder blade of | 
a moose, bear or deer, to a stick or pole. UNSUCCESSFUL MEN. 

The land, when selected, was cleared, by keep-| I conféss that increasing years bring with 
ing up a fire around the foot of each tree till its | them an increasing respect for men who do not 
bark was so burned that it would die. They then | succeed in life, (as those words are commonly 
planted their corn. When a tree fell, it was| used.) Heaven is said to be a place for those 
burned into pieces of such a length that they | who do not succeed upon earth ; and it is surely 
could be rolled into a heap and burned to ashes. | frue that celestial graces do not best thrive and 
In this way, by degrees, a piece covered with | bloom in the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. 
wood, was wholly cleared. An industrious wo- Ill success sometimes arises from a superabun- 
man could burn off as many dry fallen logs in a | dance of qualities in themselves good—from a 
day, as a strong man could, at that time, cut with | conscience too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a 
— a __.- |self-forgetfulness too romantic, a modesty too 
retiring. I will not go so far as to say, with a 
living poet, that “the world knows nothing of 
its greatest men,” but their are forms of great- 
at least of excellence, which die and 
make no sign;” there are martyrs that miss the 
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* The potato was so rare in England at the begin- | 
ning of the 17th century, as to be served up only in | 
very small quantities. It was sold at two shillings a | 
pound, for the Queen’s table, and were used as a fruit, 
baked into pies, seasoned with spices and wine, and | M¢SS, OF 


sometimes eaten with sugar. 
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palm, but not the stake; heroes without the| bers, and Friends were affectionately exhorted to 
laurel, and conquerors without the triumph. use all faithfulness and diligence in the support 
Geo. 8. Hituarp. | of our ancient, honorable Christian testimonies. 
———— | That they faithfully observe the reasonable ser- 
7 . 19 TE = x vice of social spiritual worship, that they main- 
FRI K N DS’ INTELLIGENCER. tain love to ah other as coun malin. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1854, | Lhat they steadfastly maintain a testimony 
——$  _—_| against tale bearing and detraction, against all 
O0G-REMOVAL.—The Office of Friends’ Intelli- | Wars and fighting, and all strifes and contention 
gencer is removed to No. 100 South Fifth Street, | against slavery, and all the evils resulting from 
where future communications to the Publisher must | it, and against intemperance in every sense of 








ho addvecsed. _ the term, and especially (sorrowful, indeed in this 
‘enlightened day, that there should be any oc- 
GENNESEE YEARLY MEETING. | casion for it,) against al] vanity and superstition, 


‘and all vain amusements. 
We lay before our readers a letter from a} Friends were exhorted to read, and calmly 
friend in attendance at the late Yearly Meeting | consider the testimonies and doctrines of the 
held at Farmington, containing some account of , Society, in relation to music and other vain 
the proceedings of that meeting, from which, with | Seen Mote - contained in W illiam Penn's “No 
; ; Cross, NoCrown.” A supply of this work lately 
an extract from the printed minutes that has been published in Philadelphia, was ordered by the 
kindly sent us, a summary of the exercises that Meeting for Sufferings, to be disseminated among 
engaged the deliberations of that body may be ' Friends of that Meeting. 
gathered. | ‘The Meeting closed on Fifth day evening, 
under a solemn sense of the prevalence of divine 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders assem- goodness. It was believed by many Friends that 
bled at Farmington on Seventh day, the 10th of | it was the most harmonious, comfortable and 
6th month. Friends from other Yearly Meetings | united Yearly Meeting they ever attended. 
in attendance were Elizabeth Leedom and Rich-| Sixth mo. 27th, 1854. F 
ard Cromwell from New York, John Hunt from 


New Jersey and Joseph Foulke from Pennsyl-| Thirteenth of the Month.—The meeting pro- 


vania. ‘The business of the meeting was trans- | ceeded to consider the state of society as set 
acted in brotherly love, and satisfactory and | forth in the answers to the queries, and summary 
renewed evidence was furnished, that these Meet- | answers were agreed upon and recorded. 
ings were originally instituted in that “ wisdom | The state of the society deeply interested and 
which is profitable to direct in all things,” and | exercised the minds of those who feel for its wel- 
their continuance in society for the purpose of | fare. A calm, serene, and solemn covering over- 
exercising a kindly but necessary control over the | shadowed the thoughts and spirits of all who love 
Ministry, is essential to the very existence of |to recur to first principles, and are faithfully 
this people. It was very satisfactory, indeed, | dwelling in that living, eternal, unchangeable 
to find Friends released from the struggles | principle by which our spirits are fitted for the 
of antagonistic fecling, and to sit down together | enjoyment of a purer and happier state ; a prin- 
in harmony and peace, and joyfully witness the | ciple that would harmonize and bless, would dis- 
prevalence of that ‘“ Charity which edifies the | pel and allay all unhappy feelings, and remove 
body in love.” jall subjects of discord and dissension. Our 
On Second day the 12th, the General Yearly | young men were affectionately called to the per- 
Meeting assembled at 11 o’clock. The calming, | formance of the various duties and obligations 
benign influence of Heavenly love was spread | required by the first second, and third queries, 
over the meeting. and they were faithfully admonished that if they de- 
The certificate of the before mentioned Friends | parted from the light that was given us to guide, 
were read and accredited. Lpistles from all the | preserve, and protect us in our course through life, 
other Yearly Meetings were read, and it was re- | they would be cast into outer darkness, as re- 
marked, that they contained an unusual savour | gards spiritual things. The exhortation of the 
of life. The usual business of the first session | apostle to perform the duty emphatically enjoin- 
of a Yearly Meeting was transacted, and the | ed by the first query, was affectionately urged 
Meeting adjourned to 11 o’clock on Third day | upon them: the new commandment that Christ 
morning. gave to his disciples was revived and illustrated, 
On Third day morning, the meeting entered | and fervent aspirations uttered that they might 
into a consideration of the state of society, by | be induced to walk by the light of its fire, and 
reading the queries and answers to them from | by the sparks of its kindling. They were ear- 
the several Quarters. The Meeting was baptized | nestly solicited to withdraw from the allurements 
into a deep feeling sense of the state of its mem- land enticements of a world that lieth in wicked- 
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ness, and faithfully warned against the delusions 
that, under the imposing aspect of progress and 
improvement, discard the government of princi- 
ples, and the experience of the wise and good ; 
under which plausible pretexts many are carried 
away captive, and deluded into a belief that the 
revelations of a pure and holy spirit, instead of 
being made immediately to the souls of men, are 
made through self-constituted mediums, and by 
the aid of material things. 

Much prudent advice and counsel was given 
upon the subject of marriage. It was abundant- 
ly shewn to be a divine ordinance, in the insti- 
tution of which neither the priest northe govern- 
ment had any part ; that it was an antecedent to 
all political institutions as well as to all religious 
organizations and should have its origin in the heart 
and the affections, and its consummation should be 
the act of the parties, and that in every well consti- 
tuted mind it should besurrounded by the solemn 
sanctions of parental sympathy and religious as- 
sociation : it would then fit us for an increased 
inward and spiritual intercourse, wherein the 
mind would be chastened, the heart purified, and 
the spirit fitted for communing with its kindred 
essence. 

The beauty and order of our system of Church 
Government, in relation to this as well as all 
other acts of religious duty and moral obligation 
were forcibly illustrated by the frequently ex- 
pressed opinion of wise and good men (not mem- 
bers of our society) of its superiority over all oth- 
er systems of moral government ; and by the pro- 
fession we make of its having had its origin in 
the wisdom and virtue of Him who was the light 
and the guide of the primitive church; we be- 
lieve it to have been revived, after a long night 
of apostacy by the patriarch of our society ; that 
every departure from itis a departure from the path 
of peace, and must end in sofrow and loss; and that 
every such departure has a tendency to the encou- 
ragement of ranterism, disorganization, anarchy 
and skepticism, leading men into the wilderness, 
that they may be tempted by the spirit of evil,and 
thus become the subjects of its baneful influence. 

Much anxiety and solicitude were manifest at 
the inroads of priestcraft, and at the negligence of 
Friends in supporting our testimony against those 
who “preach for hire and divine for money.” It 
is evident the zeal of Friends does not keep pace 
with the untiring efforts of those, every one of 
Whom is looking for his gain from his quarter ; 
who give Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to robbers; 
whose Sunday school unions, deceptive cate- 
chisms, and evangelical alliances, are moulding 
the minds and darkening the understandings of 
children, and gradually controlling them by tracts 
and publications, until they finally establish the 
kingdom of “mystery, Babylon, the mother of 
harlots, and of the abominations of the earth.” 

The committee appointed, last year, to consider 

the propriety of changing the place of holding 
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our yearly meetings, reported, “that they had 
attended to the duties of their appointment, had 
visited the different localities suggested as suit- 
able places to convene such an assembly, and were 
united in reporting to the yearly meeting that 
way did not open, at present, to make any change.” 

The report was united with, the committee dis- 
charged and the subject dismissed. 

Having been graciously preserved in a spirit 
of conciliation, harmony, and love, while perform- 
ing the duties for which we have convened, we 
have been humbled at the merciful interpositions 
and visible kindness of Him who watches over 
the welfare of his family; who knows what we 
seek for when thus assembling ; who sounds and 
searches the secrets of the heart; who mourns 
over the divisions of his church, and to whom 
the bread of the poor and oppressed is precious, 
under a deep and abiding sense of the reverence 
and the gratitude due to Him for the blessings 
received: we hope they may remain as un- 
quenched coals upon his altar; and with a sense 
of the justice of his judgments, and the far 
greater portion of his mercies, we adjourn to 
meet at the usual time next year, trusting that 
our spirits may not then appear as strangers in 
his holy presence. 

Caes Carmatt, Clerk. 


Diep,—On the 10th inst., in the 81st year of her 
age, at the residence of her brother, Isaac Jackson, 
Susanna, widow of Emmor Kimber. 
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> THE WEATHER. 
Comparative Review of the First Six Months of 
the years 1853 and 1854 respectively. 
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Total number of Rainy days for the 
first six months of the year. 

Ditto Cloudy (including stormy) days 
ditto . a = ee 
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66 


Ditto Clear days ditto . . . 

The uniformity in the above general totals, as 
well as in those of the respective Monthly ac- 
counts is remarkable, and well worthy of notice. 
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Temperature, Rain and Mortality. | THE BRIEF REMARKER. 





~—] Temperature. || The commerce of neighborly social life is car. 
Av.at9.Mean| | Deaths! Deaths ; Tied on chiefly with small change. Vast favors 
12 and 3 of Ex-|Rain.) in in ligati 
See pet phiiad \N, York | are seldom bestowed, and heavy obligations as 


| selddm incurred. It is the constant inter- 


























First month. . . . 1864) 3340 | 32.35| 253/ 759 | 195 | change of little obliging attentions, that consti. 
Second . . . . 1854] 36.50 | 34.54| 4.20) 848 | 2008 | tutes connubial happiness. It springs from an 
= oe he 6+ 61853) «39.30 | 37.35) 4.44) B74 | * : ‘ ce 
Thira « |: . * 1854) 45.00 | 43:00 161 71 | 1980 | uninterrupted series of little acts of mutual kind- 
maka °° °° Maal ae laeenl oan) Ge | a9 | Bess light as air of themselves, and costing little 

Pe a a 54.5 51.25) 7.75! 985 . . . . 

~ “ : 22 2 1858) 55.60 52.54 | 383) 967 | or nothing, but of immeasurable importance in 

Fifth 7 7 + + 2854) 00.50 | 64.89) 6.93) 697 | 1588 | their consequences; as they furnish the only 

Sixth “ . . . . 1854] 75.95 71.36 2.39| #753 | 2196 | kind of food that will long sustain that delicate 

$= +_+_ 1888) _ 18.00 | 73.77 | 110’ 631 " _ | kind of friendship ; for the absence of these small 

: Inches. | attentions occasions, first coldness, then distrust 

Total Rain for the first 6 mos. of 1854 25.21 | Sonal ine asl 

otal isan for the frst © mos. 0 29.21 jand finally alienation. Setting aside the bru- 
9 * “ 1853 18.84 | 


| tish and the dissolute part of community, wives 


}and husbands disagree oftener by much about 
Increase, more than 33 per ct... . 6.37) 








trifles, than about things of real weight. Per- 

‘ " > q Des | haps nine in ten of their disputes and squabbles 
— ae reas 9, bah = _ 59.47 | STOW out of little things, such as trivial neglects, 
Ditto ditto os 1853 , 51.05 | petty trespasses, or a word unkindly spoken ; nay 
Average of Mcan of Extremes same “| merely a hard look sometimes lays the founda 
period a 1854 49.63 | tion of a hard quarrel. A husband never can 
Ditto, ? ditto, " "4953 | 50.53 | please his wife any longer than his general con- 


The “ Hot June” of last year exceeded | duet evinces that he is, in most respects, well 
that of the preserft at the 9, 12 and 3 ep lense ehine incisor 
o’clock average Das le ate oh on 2.65 | If we extend our view to the larger circle of 

And the Mean of Extremes only. . 1.9] | 2 social intercourse which comprehends relations, 


Total number of Deaths in Philadelphia friends and acquaintance of every kind and de- 
the first six months of 1854 . . . 4804) Stee, we shall find that frequent interchange of 
Ditto ditto 1853 4507 | Courteous attentions and petty kindnesses, is the 
. : oY Se | thing that keeps them united together and pleased 
Increaseonly . . . . . . . 297 | with each other; and that in default of this, 
Total number for same period in New they presently lose all relish for one another's 
York. . . . . . 1854. . . 11976 company. The truth is, as our tempers are 
Ditto, ditto, 1853. " 1016 | Oftener ruffled by trifles than by things of mo- 


ment, so, on the other hand, our affections are 
Beoebes. . «4 « wc ce 1790 | more won by a long series of trivial obligations, 
than by one single obligation, however great. 
We have the authority of the New York 7ri-| Man, put him where you will, is a proud 
bune for the statement that in proportion to the | hearted little animal. And hence we become 
increase of population “the general increase of | attached to those who are in the habit of treating 
mortality ought to have been only 10 or 12 in-| us as if they thought us worthy of their particu- 
stead of 17% per cent.” lar notice and regard, and at the same time cold 
Many other items of interest might be added, | and secretly resentful toward such as habitually 
embracing some of the occurrences of the past! neglect us in these little points; even though 
six months, but should an Annual account be | the former never have done us a single impor- 
published at the close of the year, as usual, it| tant favor, and the latter, in some one instance 
would make an unnecessary repetition—the pre- | or other, have essentially befriended us. 
sent intention being only to give a bird’s eye With regard to neglects and trespasses in 
view of the most prominent features of the | those little things which constitute the main sub- 


Weather and Mortality for the periods above | stance of social life, the worst of it is, that they 
specified. J. M. E. | are incapable of free discussion ; and, of course, 


Philadelphia, Seventh month, 1854. the wounds from them admit of no healing. We 

. — ——— |are deeply touched with omissions or slights, for 
* Nore.—To make a fair contrast with New York | which it would be ridiculous to expostulate or 
about 230 deaths should be added to this month’s|complain. They leave a sting which secretly 


statement, being the proportion of deaths occurring in rankles in our memories and festers in our im- 
Philadelphia during the week ending on the first day 


of Seventh month. The comparison with the corres- aginations ; and inwardly we feel sore, a a 
ponding month of last year for Philadelphia is, how- | 9° ashamed to fret outwardly : the cause of our 
ever, correct. provocation being an undefinable nameless some- 
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thing, upon which we never can ask for an ex- 
planation, and consequently never can obtain 
any satisfaction. 

True enough, all this is often ill-grounded, or 
the offspring of mere jealousy. But this makes 
the*case the more remediless, for ill-grounded en- 
mities are the most obstinate : because, as their 
causes exist altogether or chiefly in the imagina- 
tion, the imagination is over busy in coloring, and 
magnifying them ; whereas, when offence, though 
real, is of a definite form and shape, it may be 
got over. I have seen two friends dispute and 
quarrel violently about an affair of moment, and 
then settle it and presently become as kind and 
loving together as ever: and I have seen other 
two friends, who never quarrelled together at all, 
become first cold, and at last utterly estranged, 
by reason of a neglect or slight, on the one side 
or the other, which of itself was too trivial to be 
so much as mentioned to the offending party. 

There are those who are willing to oblige, but 
are unwilling to receive obligations, though never 
so small, in any way or in any thing; and they 
boast of it as a noble quality in them. But what- 
ever they may think of it themselves, they, in 
this respect, violate the general law of social 
commerce, which requires some degree of recip- 
rocity ; or a mutual exchange of commodities. 
One who is in the way of often receiving from 


another little kindnesses which he is permitted in 
no wise to requite, sinks into a dependant ; and 
his nominal friend is not indeed a friend, properly 


speaking, but a patron. ‘The show of utter 
averseness to being obliged in any case whatso- 
ever, is commonly understood aright ; itis taken 
for pride, or contempt, or coldness, and natural- 
ly gives displeasure : whereas to accept of little 
obligations with frankness, and to be alike wil- 
ling to oblige. and be obliged, is the proper line 
of social intercourse. 

I will only remark further, that the little daily 
attentions upon which social feeling and happi- 
ness so much depend, ought to be natural or 
spontaneous, and not loaded and stiffened with 
ceremony, and that the only way to make them 
quite natural or spontaneous, is to have written 
upon the heart that first of social laws, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Ct. Courant. 


VALUE OF ACORNS. 

The editor of the Advocate,* Claiborne, La., 
has gone into a miuute calculation upon the value 
of one crop of acorns in that parish. He says 
that 1,800,000 pounds of pork will be consumed 
there in the year 1854, by the 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, and that the whole of it comes from the 
crop of acorns, and is worth the snug sum of 
$90,000. Besides this, he thinks an equal value 
has been added to the stock of hogs. He thinks 
also that the parish grows $32,000 worth more 
cotton than it would if all the planters had to de- 
pend upon the corn crop for their meat. 
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CREATION. 
PART THIRD. 


When Adam, with his weeping spouse, went forth 

From Eden’s bowers of bliss, to till the earth, 

With what emdtions new their bosoms swell’d, 

As, from some rising ground, they first beheld 

The wide-spread prospect that before them lay ;- 

Through which Euphrates wound his devious way, 

Where Shinar’s plains stretched out before the eye, 

And Media’s mountains reared their heads on high. 

Sublimely grand appeared that sylvan scene, 

Where never yet had human footsteps been ; 

And while, with mute surprise, they musing stood, 

Where nature reigned in awful solitude, 

How long and lonely seemed their destined way! 

How wide the world! how desolate were they! 

Yet then did Love Divine once more appear 

Their hopes to raise, their drooping souls to cheer, 

And on their minds a glorious view imprest, 

Of heavenly joys and everlasting rest, 

Prepared for those who shall obedience yield 

To His life-giving word in man revealed. 

Then, too, in distant visions were they shown 

The reign of Death, by Life Divine o’erthrown, 

And all the powers of darkness put to flight 

By the bright radiance of the gospel light ; 

And man, from sin redeemed, from bondage freed, 

Led on to victory by the promised seed ; 

Oh! then what gratitude their souls possessed, 

In the bright prospect of eternal rest ; 

No longer now a gloomy path they trod, 

Their hopes in heaven, their confidence in God. 

As when the Prodigal, seduced to roam, 

Far from the joys of his paternal home, 

While schemes of wealth and power his thoughts em- 
ploy, 

In vain equal the cup of sensual joy, 

And strives in vain on empty husks to feed 

A soul that longs for life-sustaining seed ; 

But when his wandering steps he would retrace, 

And begs for bread, and craves a servant’s place, 

His contrite heart a father’s love recalls, 

Who hastes to meet him, on his bosom falls, 

The feast prepares, the spotless garment gives, 

And cries, ‘‘ Rejoice with me, my son still lives.” 

*T was thus the power of God’s eternal werd, 

‘‘ The first formed father of the world restored.’’* 

His hopes revived, and in himself supplied, 

A friend, a father, comforter and guide. J. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A mother’s love, how pure, how deep, 
How ceaseless in its flow! 

Love, that a life-long watch can keep, 
And no abatement know! 

When her frail children first draw breath, 
It kindles to a flame, 

And till her eye-lids close in death, 
Burns ever on, the same ! 

That flame burns on, still clear and high, 
In sunshine and in storm, 

Though grief may dim her watchful eye, 
Or labor bow her form! 

Alike where steadfast virtue crowns 
Her children’s honored name, 

Or, on their guilt a stern world frowns— 
Burns ever on, the same! 

Alone, the mother’s quenchless love, 
Where’er her children stray, 

Shines like the day-star from on high, 
Upon their pilgrim way !—Boston Cultivator. 


*Wisdom of Solomon 10: 1. 
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LECTURE ON THE CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL 

SCIENCE FROM THE RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

BY LEONARD W. BACON OF NEW-HAVEN. 
(Concluded from page 253.) 

About the year 676, Manasseh, king of Ju- 
dah, was seized by the king of Assyria, but af- 
terward released. (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11—18.) 
After this, all notice of the empire disappears, 
and we hear, instead, of the conquests of Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Babylon. We have then, no his- 
tory of the fall of Nineveh, but if prophesy had 
been true, it was a violent and terrible destruc- 
tion, worthy of the proud and cruel career of 
“the bloody city.” 

To what extent do the Assyrian monuments 
correspond with the facts of Scripture history ? 
Just so far, we answer, as to give the strongest 
confirmation of those facts, which is possible in 
the nature of the case. The additions made to 
Jewish history are such as to show the indepen- 
dence of the Assyrian chronicle, and the varia- 
tions from the Hebrew account are generally just 
such as would be expected in the annals of the 
hostile power. 

In constructing from the materials presented 
in the Assyrian inscriptions a history of the As- 
syrian monarchy, it is necessary to fix upon some 
point corresponding with a fixed date in known 
history. This point is presented in the inserip- 
tion on the black obelisk. The readers of Mr. 
Layard’s first work will remember the discovery 
of this monument in the trenches of the second, 
or central, Nimrud palace. 

It is now in the British museum—an obelisk 
of black marble, seven feet high, with five little 
bas-reliefs in pannels on each side, representing 
a procession of captives approaching the king 
with tribute An inscription of two hundred 
and ten lines covers the unsculptured space on 
the sides of the obelisk. The animals represented 
in the procession, the Bactrian two-humped ca- 
mel, the elephant, the monkeys, &c.,seem to ex- 
hibit the results of an Indian campaign, and in 
the flush of antiquarian excitement, Mr. Layard 
was disposed to consider it the trophy of some 
primeval Ninus, who first carried his conquering 


arms to the Indus or Ganges. Recently, how- 
ever, after pursuing their researches independ- 


ently and in widely distant countries, Dr. Hincks 
and Col. Rawlingson, the two great English in- 
vestigators of the subject, have come almost sim- 
ultaneously to the same conclusion. On one of 
the processions of tribute-bearers they identify 
the name of Jehu, the son of Omri, the king of 
Samaria, Beth-Omri, (the house of Omri, see 
Kings xvi, 24.) On another part of the co- 
lumn is read the name of Hazael, king of Sy- 
ria, and that of “Ethbaal, king of the Zido- 
nians,” the father of Jezebel whom Jehu slew. 
(See 1 Kings xvi, 29.) There can be no mis- 
take in this. The names in the inscription do 
not vary from the Hebrew orthography to the 
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value of a single letter, except that the name 
Omri is changed to Krumri. 

The date of this monument, then, is fixed at 
the former part of the ninth century before 
Christ ; and the fact that it commemorates, con- 
stitutes a clear and important addition to our 
knowledge of Hebrew history, namely, the pay- 
ing of a tribute from the king of Israel to the 
king of Assyria, more than one hundred years 
before the first Assyrian invasion of Israel men- 
tioned in the Scripture—the invasion of Pul, 
during the reign of Menahem. 

As the obelisk records the history of thirty- 
one years of the reign of Divanubar, (or Temen- 
bar,) there is reason for placing the date of his 
accession as early as 900 B. C. This date, 
then, is the zero from which Assyrian chronology 
is computed. 

The name of the king in these inscriptions is 
uniformly followed with his royal pedigree. 
From that upon the obelisk, it appears that the 
father and predecessor of Divanubar was Assur- 
akh-pal, or, as it is otherwise read, Assar-adan- 
pal, (Sardanapalus,) the builder of the earliest 
existing palace at Nineveh, the northwest palace 
at Nimrud. His reign seems not to have been 
a short one, and the date of his accession is set 
at 930 B. C. 

The records of the latter king “furnish the 
names of five, if not seven, of his predecessors.” 
By placing these in their genealogical order, 
some estimate may be made of the age of the 
dynasty. A curious inscription, discovered else- 
where, affords, however, the means of a closer 
determination of its date. The sculptures re- 
ferred to are carved, like many others of the 
same and subsequent ages, upon the living rock, 
in the precipice ‘on the side of a narrow, rocky 
ravine on the right bank of a brawling moun- 
tain torrent” issuing from the hills which bound 
the plain of Nineveh on the northeast. Figures 
of the gods, sacred and military symbols, are ac- 
companied by the portrait of the king, and a 
record of his deeds. This king is proved to be 
Sennacherib. First are recounted the great pub- 
lic works of his reign—the canals which he con- 
structed for the capitol and the provinces. After 
this, a long obscure passage precedes a very de- 
tailed account of the expedition to Babylon and 
Kar-Duniyas against Merodach-Baladan. And 
after giving parficulars of the campaign, ‘ Sen- 
nacherib then mentions his advance to Babylon, 
his conquest and plunder of it, and concludes 
with saying that he brought back from that city 
the images of the gods which had been taken by 
Merodach-Adakhe, the King of Mesopotamia, 
from Assyria, four hundred and eighteen years 
before, and put them in their places.” Pp. 212, 
213. 

Now the name mentioned in this inscription 


as the king of Assyria, from whom the idols 


were captured by Merodach-Adakhe, is identi- 
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cal with a name in the royal pedigree of the Sar- 
danapalus, who built the early palace at Nimrud. 
This serves to fix the date of the beginning of 
the dynasty at 418 years before the time of Sen- 
nacherib, or about 1140 B.C. ~ 

Within a few months I have given a minute 
account of these curious processes, to show 
the firm basis on which the professed discoveries 
in the ruins of Nineveh were founded. The re- 
cords subsequent to those of the obelisk king are 
full of interesting illustrations of the Scriptures. 
After an interval of four kings, and perhaps 
more, whose annals have not been discovered, we 
come to those of the king who re-built the second 
or central palace. He is identified through an 
important discovery, for which we are indebted 
to Dr. Hinks. 
representing part of a line of war chariots, he 
has detected the name of Menahem, King of Is- 
rael, among those of other monarchs paying tri- 
bute to the king of Assyria, in the eighth year 
of his reign. The Assyrian king must conse- 
quently have been either the immediate prede- 
cessor of Pul, or Pul himself. 


The next king whose records were found was | 


the builder of the palace of Khorsabad. 

“ His name, though read with slight variations 
by different interpreters, is admitted by all to be 
that of Sargon, the Assyrian king mentioned by 
Isaiah. = * * The ruins of Khorsabad fur- 
nish us with the most detailed and ample annals 
of his reign. Unfortunately an inscription con- 
taining an account of a campaign against Sama- 
ria in his first or second years, has been almost 
entirely destroyed. But in one still preserved, 
27,280 Israelites are described as having been 
carried into captivity by him from Samaria, and 
the several districts or provincial towns depen- 
dent upon that city. Sargon, like his predeces- 
sors, Was a great warrior.” . 

My friend and correspondent in the city op- 
posite Nineveh, describes Col. Rawlinson 
reading these characters as easily as a Latin in- 
scription. 

It is the opinion of Col. Rawlinson that 
Shalmaneser is found on the monuments of Khor- 
sabad, as an epithet of Sargon,—an opinion which 


In an inscription on a bas-relief, | 


as 
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kings, from the upper sea of the setting sun, (the 
Mediterranean,) to the lower sea of the rising 
sun (the Persian gulf.”) The first of Lis reign 
| was distinguished by a campaign against Mero- 
| dach-Baladan, (the king of Babylon who sent to 
king Hezekiah,) in which Sennacherib was 
splendidly victorious. The second year was‘oc- 
| cupied with a similarexpedition towards the North, 
of which full details are given. 
| In the third year of Sennacherib, was under- 
taken the memorable expedition, of which we 
| have an account in the books of Kings, Chroni- 
cles and Isaiah. After giving the route and 
‘achievments of the army in Northern Syria, the 
inscription, unfortunately much injured and de- 
faced, tells of the war in Judea. 
On the river Lycus, engraved on the rock, are 
inscriptions commemorating the deeds of the 
Egyptian monarchs. After these came the As- 
syrians, and prepared a smooth surface on the 
rock, side by side with the Egyptian records, on 
‘which they sculptured their deeds also. In due 
succession the Greeks, Romans, and Saracens 
| came, and did likewise. 
There is one particular event in this campaign 
, which is represented to us with all the vividness 
of pictorial illustration. Portrayed upon the 
walls of an inner chamber of the palace, is found 
a full representation of the siege and capture of 
acity. It is needless to attempt a description of 
these reliefs, which include all the pomp and 
barbarity of Oriental warfare. At one end of 
the series, in front cf the fortified camp, is the 
‘full-length portrait of the king, seated in his 
chair of state, and above the head the following 
inseription ; “ Sennacherib, the mighty hing— 
hing of the country of Assyria, sitting on the 
Throne of Judyme nt before the city of Lachish— 
I give permission for its slaughter.” 

There is one more illustration of Scripture 
history, of a still more wonderful character. 

‘In a chamber or passage in the sou hwest 
corner of this edifice were found a large numBer 
of pieces of fine clay bearing the impression of 
seals, which, there is no doubt, ad been «affixed, 
like modern official seals of wax, to documents 

| written on leather papyrus, or parchment. Such 


| 


would seem to be supported by the incidents of | documents, with seals in clay still attached, have 
his reign. It is not easy to account for the fact | been discovered in Egypt, and specimens are 
that there is otherwise no mention of the name | preserved in the British Museum. The writings 
of this monarch in all the monuments of Nineveh. | themselves had been consumed by the fir» which 
Beginning with Sargon, the list of kings is destroyed the building, or had perished from de- 
complete, almost, if not quite, to the fall of the | cay. In the stamped clay, however, may still 
empire. His successor was Sennacherib, who | be seen the holes for the string or strips of skin 
built the vast and gorgeous palace upon the | by which the seal was fastened: in some instan- 
mound called Koyunjik, and engraved on the | ces the ashes of the string itself remain, with 
great bulls which guarded its portal, the annals | the marks of the finger and thumb. 
of six years of his reign. “The greater part of these seals are Assyrian, 
These inscriptions are in the style of cool arro- | but with them are others bearing Egyptian, 
gance which might be expected from the author | Pheenecian, and doubtful symbols and characters. 
of the messages delivered by his officers to He- |The most remarkable and important of the 
wzekiah. He calls himself “the subduer of | Egyptian scals are two impressions of a royal 
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signet, which, though imperfect, retain the car- 
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perfectly legible. It is one well known to Egyp- 
tian scholars, as that of the second Sabaco the 
Ethiopian, of the twenty-fifth dynasty. On the 
the same piece of clay is impressed an Assyrian 
seal, with a device representing a priest minis- 
tering before the king—probably a royal signet. 

“There can be no doubt whatever as to the 
identity of the cartouche. Sabaco reigned in 
Egypt at the end (beginning) of the seventh cen- 

























nacherib came to the throne. Le is probably 
the So mentioned in the second book of Kings, 
(xvii, 4,) as having received embassadors from 
Hosea, the king of Israel, who by entering into 
a league with the Egyptians called down the 
vengeance of Shalmaneser, whose tributary he 
was, which led to the first great captivity of the 
people of Samaria. Shalmaneser we know to 
have been an immediate predecessor of Senna- 
cherib, and Tirakhah the Egyptian king, who was 
defeated by the Assyrians near Lachish, was the 
immediate successor of Sabaco II.” 

“Tt would seem that a peace having been con- 
cluded between the Egyptian and one of the As- 
syrian monarchs, probably Sennacherib, the 
royal signets of the two kings thus found together 
were attached to the treaty, which was deposited 
among the archives of the kingdom. While the 




























































































rus, has completely perished, this singular proof 
of the alliance, if not actual meeting of the two 
monarchs, is still preserved amid the remains of 
the State papers of the Assyrian Empire; fur- 
nishing one of the most remarkable instances of 
confirmatory evidence on record, whether we re- 
gard it as verifying the corrections of the inter- 
pretation of the cuneiform character, or as an 
illustration of scripture history.” 

This is as striking a discovery as if a traveller, 
some thousands of years hence, searching among 
thé ruins of London, were to find the original 
Magna Charta. 

The only remaining incident in the scriptural 
history of Sennacherib is his tragical death by 
the hands of his own children. It would not 
be reasonable to expect a direct mention of this 
crime, either in his own annals or in those of 
his son. Yet even with regard to this there are 
some facts which seem to us to corroborate the 
Biblical narrative. 

The arch of Septimus Severus, at Rome, con- 
tained the names and effigies, not only of Severus 
himself, but of his two sons, Caracalla and Geta. 
When, however, after the death of the father, in 
the strife for power, Geta had died a victim to 
the fierce jealousy of his brother, the latter caused 
the name and image of the murdered man to be 
removed from the arch; and the mutilated mar- 
ble still bears impressive witness to the unnatural 
iratricide. 

































































































































































document itself, written upon parchment or papyy 
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royal victim. 
tury before Christ, the exact time at which Sen- | ment was effected by the rage of the parricide 








So in the place of Scnnacherib, whenever in 


touche, with the name of the king, so as to be | following the lines of sculptural slabs through 


the dim, underground trenches, one comes upon 
the portrait of the proud king himself, he finds 
almost always that its hands and face have been 
intentionally cut away or defaced with a sharp 
instrument. This does not look like the wanton 
and indiscriminate mischief of a victorious enemy; 
it seems rather to indicate the personal hatred of 
a private foe, prevailing in the very palace of the 
Is it not probable that the deface. 


; brothers, or that Essarhaddon, like the Caracalla 








ae 


of Roman history, chose to remove from the 
walls of his palace the features of that unhappy 
father by whose unnatural murder the throne had 
been made vacant for his accession? 

The names and records have been found, more 
or less perfect, of three successors of Sennacherib. 
Of these the first is “‘ Essarhaddon his son,’’ and 
the last probably Sardanapalus, whose tragical 
death coincided with the fall of the Assyrian 
Empire. 

The fall has left its own record upon the 
palaces of Nineveh, in a language which it re- 
quires no laborious scholar to decipher. The 
sculptured slabs, broken and calcined by the heat, 
ery from the wall, and the charred beams of 
timber, buried in the same ruin, answered them, 
“Wo to him that buildeth a town with blood, 
and establisheth a city by iniquity.” IPfanything 
else could be needed to show that the city fell 
not with slow decline, in the decrepitude of old 
age, but in the midst of her prosperity, with 
“the noise of a whip, and the noise of the rat- 
“‘tling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
“and of the jumping chariots,” with the lifting 
up both of “the bright sword and the glitter- 
“ing spear,” itis found in a ruined gate which 
has been described by Mr. Layard. 

To my mind this ruin was the most impressive 
sight among all the solemn remains of Nineveh. 
In the northern wall of the enclosure of Kuyun- 
jik isa mound which rises high above the line 
of the mounds. Entering a narrow tunnel in its 
side, we come before a facade of winged bulls in 
the noblest style of Assyrian art. Upon the 
colossal form, symbolical of swiftness and strength, 
rises the human head, not with that expression of 
stolid repose which marks the Egyptian sculp- 
tures, but instinct with that calm, intellectual, 
inexorable determination, which characterizes 
the heroic sculptures of Nineveh. But the 
sculptures are unfinished. The curling of the 
beard is barely begun to be executed; and upon 
the sides of the bulls the artist had but scratched 
with his chisel the outline of the plumage of the 
wings, when he was interrupted by some catas- 
trophe, before he had had time so much as to 
carve a letter upon their base, to show by whose 
command they were erected. What that catas- 
trophe was is indicated plainly enough by the 
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calcined marble, and by the thick beams of 
charred wood which may still be traced, in per- 
fect form, in the mass of clay which covers them. 
Mr. Layard speaks thus fitly of this eloquent 
ruin : 

“The entrance formed by these colossal bulls 
was fourteen feet and 2 quarter wide. It was 
paved with large slabs of limestone, still bearing 
the marks of chariot wheels. The sculptures 
were buried in a mass of bricks and earth, mingled 
with charcoal and charred wood; for ‘ the gates 
of the land had been set wide open unto the 
enemy, and the fire had devoured the bars.’ 
They were lighted from above by a deep shaft 
sunk from the top of the mound. It would be 
difficult to describe the effect produced, or the 
reflections suggested by these solemn and ma- 
jestic figures, dimly visible amid the gloom, when, 
after winding through the dark, underground 
passages, you suddenly came into their presence. 
Between them Sennacherib and his hosts had 
gone forth in all their might and glory to the 
conquest of distant lands, and had returned rich 
with spoil and captives, among whom may have 
been the handmaidens and wealth of Israel. 
Through them, too, the Assyrian monarch had 
entered his capital in shame, after his last and 
fatal defeat. Then the lofty walls, now but long 


lines of low, wave-like mounds, had stretched far 
to the right and to the left—a basement of stone | 


supporting a curtain of* solid brick masonry, | 
crowned with battlements and studded with | 
frowning towers.” 

Mr. Bacon concluded by thanking the audience | 
for the attentive hearing they had given him, | 
and then handed round several impressions in 
wax from the cylindrical seals he had taken out 
of the ruins of Nineveh. He said the execution | 
was such as would surprise those who doubted | 
the artistic skill of the ancient inhabitants of'| 
that city. 
CHESNUT TREES. 

On poor land or a rocky soil, the chestnut is 
one of the most profitable forest trees that can be | 
cultivated. Jts growth is very rapid, the timber | 
is always in good demand, and the fruit is of 
considerable value. Some cultivate this tree for 
its fruit alone. We have often wondered that it 
is not more regarded as an ornamental tree. 
None grow larger, and few more symmetrically ; | 
its blossoms are handsome and unique, and so are 
its golden burs and rich nuts. Parks and plea- 
sure grounds should always be supplied with 
chesnut trees ; alSo with the black walnut, and 
best varieties of the hickory nut. Strange that 
these splendid fruit trees should be almost ostra- 
cised from ornamental grounds ; it is mere ca- 
price that has done this in the United States; 
in other countries they are highly prized and 
carefully cultivated.—American Agriculturist. 
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WORDS OF THE WISE. 

The words of the wise are as goads, and as_nails fas- 
tened by the master of assemblies.—Ecet. xii, 11. 
True happiness consists in dependance on God; 

it is to have no will of our own. 

It is far less difficult to act well than to suffer 
in silence. 

No one knows anything of himself till he is 
tried. Trial is the touchtone of character. 

Dost thou love controversy? Suspect thy 
charity. Dost thou abhor all controversy ? Sus- 
pect thy Christianity. 

Religion is such a’belief in the Bible as main- 
tains a living influence in the heart. 

The deepest religious feeling makes the least 
noise, but its principle and action are steadfast 
and intense. 

Experience proves, that an uninterrupted and 
extraordinary flow of prosperity is more fatal to 
generosity or interest in others than an any 
thing else that can befall man here below. 

If we would not fall into things unlawful, we 
must deny ourselves in those that are lawful. 

Christians mightavoid much trouble and incon- 
venience if they would only believe what they 
profess—that God is able to make them happy 
without anything else. 

The best evidence of strength in grace, is to 
bear much with those who are weak in it. 

The afflictions of Christians are neither great 
nor long; for what can be great to him that 
counts the world nothing, and what can be long 
to him that counts this life but a span? 


TERRIBLE TAIL STORM IN MARYLAND. 
Chestertown, 6th mo. 26 —A very severe hail 
storm occurred here on seventh day afternocn 
last, about 3 o’clock, and continued for some 
twenty minutes. The clouds arose from ile 
west and veered around to the southwest. The 
wind, hail and rain were indeed awful to witnes:, 
laying our beautiful town and surrounding cou2- 
try almost in’ruins. We believe there is not a 
half dozen panes of glass (except those protected 
by shutters) on the southwest side of all the 
houses in the place. Vegetables, grain, fruit, 
&ec., are also totally ruined. The hail cor- 
menced about Muddy Creek and passed up Ches- 
ter river to near Millington, a distance of twelv2 
miles and about two miles wide, destroying 
everything before it, both in Kent and Quecn 
Anne counties. Many farmers have not a sia- 
le hill of corn standing in their fields, nor a 
stalk of wheat or oats. We noticed several 
lumps of hail that were brought to town yester- 
day afternoon, twenty-four hours after it fell, 
which measured nine iuches in circumference and 
three inches in diameter. This had been exposed 
to the air and rain twenty four hours. You cun 
form some idea of the size of it. The loss to 
this community is supposed to be about $175,- 
000.— Clipper. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. as one wherein the usual branches of a grammar 


‘ : hool, including t . 
Forgicx,—The United States Mail Steamship ka saree — of Rights ent Sie 
Baltic, arrived at New York on the morning of the | 


8th inst. She made the passage in nine days, | ae Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 


r Boys and Girls, located on the samélot, will also 
e gpened on the 1st of Ninth month. The former 
| teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
On the 15th ult., the Turkish garrison of Silistria | tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tallied from the town and attacked the Russians, | tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 
A severe battle took place, resulting in the defeat On behalf of the Committee, 
| Davin Etts, 


of the Russians, who fled across the Danube, | 
Jane JoHnson. 


sixteen hours and fifty-three minutes actual time |}, 
from port to port. 


closely pursued by the Tuiks. General Ludersan 
Schildeis, Prince Gortschakoff and Prince Paskie- 
witch, were severely wounded, and two other| 
Generals were killed. The works of the Figgefans | 
were destroyed. Ger. Schilder has since Ged of his child coe ne aaenaal at deals te 
his wounds. In consequence of this defeat; the Nathan tiene, So. 25 North Second Street Wine W. 
siege of Silisiria has been abandoned, and the Rus-! yioore, No. 100 S. Fifth st., Philadelphia: of James C, 
sians are evacuating the Turkish Provinces as | Haviland, $0 Melton tans: Be. Wa. ‘Seaman, 75 
rapidly as possible. It is stated that their whole | yadison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
army will retire beyond the Pruth. Tt is decided ; New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
that the Austrians shall occupy the Principalities. | Entaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
Several important advantages over the Russians | berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
have been gained by the Circassian forces under | Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 
Schamyl. A detachment of 15,000 men were 


attacked by him in the pass of Dariel aad obliged to | nee “cua _ a oe = 





Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 
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retreat with the loss of 3,000 men. Anapa and | 6 Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall ‘end Seuien 
Sonjack are now the only positions between the | Evans, each a 31 
Sea of Azof and the Asiatic boundary of Turkey ‘ Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
which remain in the hands of the Russians. Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 

Domestic.—Casper Herman, master of the brig ; _ each . 3 . 50 
Glamorgan, has been convicted at Boston of Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
being engaged in the African slave trade. and Truth Vindicated, each 


Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 


A most destructive fire took place in this city on; tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 


the night of the 5th inst. It commenced about 


&e., each m > ° ° 37 
10 o’clock iu the National Theatre, Chestnut St. Sesnsiee of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
between 8th and 9th, and notwithstanding the Holy Life, each ° a ‘ 20 
efforts of the firemen to check its progress, a} Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. ° - 2650 
large number of the adjacent buildings were in-| Friends’ Miscellayy, 12 vols. . - $800 
volved in a common destruction. The Philadel. | Odd volumes of Miscellany, .— - 62. 
hia Museum was totally destroyed, most of the| Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
ouses from the Museum to the corner of Eighth | viduals, bound and lettered, as follows : Sarah 
and Sansom streets, and a number of buildings on | Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Eighth and Chesnut streets were consumed or| bern ee Warner Mifflin, James 
greatly injured. The loss of property will probably | impson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 


Sieiile teil. aaillidens dale, Blakey, and Account of Nicholites, each 25 


| Cuartes and Emmor Comty. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. | Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—tf. 
Fiour anp Meat.—There is very little export | 
demand for Flour. The best offer is about $8 25 per 
bbl., for standard brands, and $8 a $9 for extra. 
Last sales Rye Flour at $5 374, and Pennsylvania | ©tre ¢ 
Corn Meal at $ 325 per barrel. | Society of Friends ; be well qualified to teach the 
Grain.—Wheat is scarce, and is nearly nominal | higher branches; and, if competent to Jecture on 
at $175 for white and $l 85 for red, and $2 00| Scientific subjects, it will be the means of increasing 
: . : a his compensation. 
per bushel for white. Rye continues scarce. , : 
Last Sales of Pennsylvania at $1 06 a $1 10 cents. To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
Cornis less active ; sales at 75c. afloat, for yellow. | Capable of accommodating a large schoel, together 
Oats are scarce—Sales at 58 a 60 cents. with class and lecture rooms, &c., &¢% is offered; 


with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
eae — = | other Scientific apparatus, and a liberal guarantee as 


‘eo WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 
department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 





NOTICE. to the amount of his remuneration. 

The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre-| Apply to Dituwvn Parrisa, a Corner 8th 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, | and Arch Sts. 
they expect to open on the 1st of Ninth month next a| Josern C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
Grammar School for Boys,in a commodious room now | 10th and Spruce Sts. 
being erected on the Meeting-House lot. The services : 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, J. M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 


and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the Philada. Seventh mo., 1854.—tf. 
attention of parents to the school, as being one likely |} ————= = = = = 


to advance the guarded education of their sons,as well| Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Merchant ab. 4th st. 









